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The  Weekly  Papers. — Every  student  has  the  privilege  of  writing 
and  sending  to  the  lecturer  each  week,  while  the  course  is  in  progress, 
a paper  containing  answers  to  two  or  more  questions  from  the  lists 
given  at  the  end  of  the  syllabus.  The  paper  should  have  at  the  head 
of  the  first  sheet  the  name  of  the  writer  and  the  name  of  the  centre. 

The  Class. — At  the  close  of  each  lecture  a class  will  be  held.  All 
are  urged  to  attend  it  and  to  take  an  active  part.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed will  ordinarily  be  those  treated  in  the  lecture  of  the  same 
evening.  Where  possible  a conference  will  be  held  at  a different  hour 
for  the  benefit  of  the  students  who  write  weekly  papers.  Where  this 
is  not  feasible,  a part  or  the  whole  of  the  regular  class  hour  will  be 
given  to  a discussion  of  the  papers,  and  under  such  conditions  the 
subjects  discussed  will  be  those  treated  in  the  lecture  of  the  previous 
week.  Students  are  invited  to  add  to  their  papers  any  questions,  or 
to  suggest  any  topics  relevant  to  the  subject,  which  may  seem  to  them 
to  require  more  detailed  explanation.  All  persons  attending  the  lec- 
ture are  invited  to  attend  the  class,  whether  they  have  sent  in  weekly 
papers  or  not. 

The  Examination. — Those  students  whose  papers  and  attendance 
upon  the  class  exercises  have  satisfied  the  lecturer  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  their  work  will  be  admitted  to  the  examination  at  the  close  of 
the  course.  Each  person  who  passes  the  examination  successfully 
will  receive  from  the  Society  a certificate  in  testimony  thereof. 

Reading. — Students  who  are  writing  weekly  papers  will  find  it  ad- 
visable to  spend  the  larger  part  of  the  spare  time  available  each  week 
in  reading  on  the  subjects  treated  in  the  preceding  lecture,  thus  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  conference,  or  class,  and  for  the  writing  of 
the  papers.  Those  who  are  not  writing  the  papers  will  probably  find 
it  more  advantageous  to  read  consecutively  one  or  more  of  the  texts 
recommended,  without  particular  reference  to  the  order  in  which  the 
subjects  are  discussed  in  the  lectures.  Students  with  considerable 
time  at  their  disposal  may  be  able  to  combine  both  methods  of  study. 

Students*  Associations. — The  formation  of  Students*  Associa- 
tions for  reading  and  study  before  and  after  the  lecture  course,  as  well 
as  during  its  continuance,  is  strongly  urged.  In  every  case  where  this 
is  done,  the  lecturer  would  be  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  make 
special  suggestions  in  advance  about  books  and  subjects.  The  sug- 
gestions in  this  syllabus  are  of  too  general  a nature  for  the  guidance 
of  these  associations.  They  are  intended  rather  for  the  use  of  indi- 
vidual readers  whose  time  and  previous  knowledge  vary  widely,  and 
to  whom,  therefore,  no  specific  direction  can  be  given. 
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The  French  Revolution  had  one  main  idea  underlying  it. 
This  idea  gave  its  work  unify  and  permanence.  The  great 
importance  in  any  such  history  of  seizing  that  idea  and 
tracing  it  through  all  the  actions  of  the  time.  The  peculiar 
danger  for  students  of  this  period  of  losing  sight  of  the 
main  idea.  Reasons  for  this.  The  picturesqueness,  and  the 
confusion  of  detail. 

Object  of  lectures  to  trace  the  constructive  work  of  the 
Revolution. 

Best  answer  to  the  question  “What  did  the  Revolution 
do  ? “ is  found  in  comparing  modern  France  with  France  of 
last  century-. 

LECTURE  1. 

The  Government  and  Society  of  France  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century. 

“ A nation  which  loses  or  destroys  the  aristocratic  sentiment  slides 
by  a kind  of  physical  law  into  centralization.” — De  ToCQURVil.l<E’s 
France  before  the  Revolution. 

“ To  do  so  {i.  e.  discover  causes  of  the  Revolution)  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  trace  the  growth  of  that  centralization  which  concentrated  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  the  false  incidence  of  taxation,  . . . 

and  the  increase  of  that  vast  deficit  which  directly  led  to  the  summon- 
ing of  the  States  General.” — Prologue  f?/ Stephens’  French  Revo- 
lution. 

What  were  the  peculiar  marks  of  eighteenth  century 
France  ? In  Government,  in  Social  State. 

The  Government  was 

{a)  Centralized  without  being  fully  organized.  Growth  of 
this  evil.  The  absolute  monarchy.  The  false  posi- 
tion of  the  aristocracy.  The  aid  given  by  growth 
of  national  sentiment.  Evil  effects  of  it.  Exem- 
plified in  (i)  cost  of  Government  and  of  raising 
revenue ; (ii)  incidence  of  taxation  ; (iii)  lack  of  all 
checks  on  State  action;  (iv)  it  being  inconsistent 
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with  any  one  of  the  systems  of  social  thought — 
Christian,  Voltairean,  Republican,  etc.  The  French 
people  demanded  centralization  as  a means.  They 
were  presented  with  it  as  an  end. 

(^)  Arbitrary.  French  use  of  the  word  “ I’Arbitraire.’* 
Their  attack  upon  the  idea  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  their  temperament.  The  one 
argument  for  arbitrary  government.  It  was  lack- 
ing to  the  French  monarchy.  Moreover,  the  one 
excuse  for  its  exercise  was  lacking.  Its  failure  and 
irresolution.  Examples. 

{c)  Encumbered  with  useless  parts.  The  relics  of  a very 
different  system.  Why  these  relics  remained.  How, 
in  spite  of  their  being  dead,  they  hampered  the 
working  of  the  Government.  Examples  of  privi- 
leges in  the  Army,  the  Administration,  the  eti- 
quette. 

The  Social  State.  The  burden  which  the  people  bore  was 
a political  one.  Importance  of  this  fact.  A political  act 
would  remove  it.  Contrast  with  earlier  and  with  modern 
diflSculties. 

Again,  discrepancy  between  the  theoretic  and  actual  posi- 
tion of  the  people.  The  aristocracy  in  the  villages.  The  evils 
of  this  discrepancy.  Especially  in  the  case  of  land,  where 
it  (i)  gave  rise  to  ill-feeling  and  insecurity;  (ii)  imposed  an 
actual  tax  which  had  no  true  cause  and  which  was  intoler- 
able. 

But  all  this  was  merely  a complex  cause  of  discontent.  It 
might  have  produced  anarchy,  but  of  itself  it  would  have 
built  up  nothing.  What  then  was  applied  as  a constructive 
force  to  remodel  the  State  ? 

AUTHORITIES. 

*De  TocouEvieee  : “ Ancien  Regime  et  Revolution  ” (translated). 

Aubertin  : “ Iv’ Esprit  Public  au  XVIII“ie  Siecle.” 

*Mrs.  Gardiner  : “ French  Revolution  ” (Epoch  Series). 

*Arthur  Young  : “Travels  in  France  ” (Ed.  Betham  Edwards). 
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♦Taine  : “ Ancien  Regime  ” (translated). 
*MoRSE  Stephens  : “ French  Revolution.” 
McCarthy,  J.  H.:  “ French  Revolution.” 
Careyee:  “French  Revolution.” 
MichEEET  : “History  of  France.” 


LECTURE  II. 

The  Government  and  Society  of  France  To-Day. 

“ Citizens  must  rally  to  a group  of  ideas  which  assures  our  liberty, 
namely,  the  Unity  and  Indivisibility  of  the  Republic.” — Cambon, 
Speech  of  July  //,  1793. 

“ I should  not  venture  to  predict  eternal  duration  for  the  present 
French  Republican  forms,  but  I believe  that  the  democracy  will  last 
if  only  because  it  is  inconceivable  that  an  aristocracy  should  ever 
destroy  it  and  take  its  place. — HamerTon,  French  and  English. 

What  are  peculiar  marks  of  modern  France  ? 

{a)  Unity  and  Homogeneity . Exemplified  in  (i)  Law; 
(ii)  Land  System  ; (iii)  Administration ; (iv)  Liter- 
ature; (v)  the  National  action  in  the  face  of  foreign 
aggression.  Comparison  of  these  points  with  other 
countries  to  show  how  peculiarly  true  they  are  of 
France. 

(^)  Simplicity  and  Organization,  Dependence  of  this 
upon  the  former  principle.  Extreme  point  to  which 
it  has  been  pushed.  Its  advantages,  and  disadvan- 
tages. Some  particular  examples  of  how  thorough 
it  is  : (i)  the  Code ; (ii)  the  Army  System ; (iii)  the 
Taxes ; (iv)  the  Church  Establishment ; (v)  the 
Tenures. 

Again  the  French  are  peculiar  among  European 
nations  in  their  thorough  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple. Comparisons. 

if)  The  Social  State,  which  accompanies  this  and  makes 
it  possible.  The  small  capitalist.  How  the  the- 
ory of  equality  can  be  applied  in  such  a state. 
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Examples  from  (i)  education  ; (ii)  the  hierarchy  of 
various  professions ; (iii)  the  actual  ofl&ces  of  local 
government. 

But  this  might  be  the  result  of  a slow  and  involuntary 
development.  It  is  not.  It  is  the  result  of  a voluntary 
step  taken  by  the  nation  in  the  Revolution. 

AUTHORITIES. 

Hurlekrt  : “ France  and  the  Republic.” 

*De  TocqueviIvLE  : ” E’Ancien  Regime  et  la  Revolution.” 
Arthur  Young  : ” Travels  in  France.” 

^ Rousseau  : ‘ ‘ Contrat  Social . ’ ’ 

Morse  Stephens  : ‘ ‘ French  Revolution.  ’ ’ 

*Mrs.  Gardiner  : ” French  Revolution.” 

*Macdonei.E  : “ France  since  the  First  Empire.”  O.  P. 


LECTURE  III. 

The  Political  Theory  of  the  Revolution. 

” Man  is  born  to  be  free  and  every  where  he  is  enchained.  . . . 

How  did  this  difference  come  about?  I cannot  tell.  How  can  these 
conventions  be  based  upon  justice  ? I think  I can  solve  that  problem.  ” 
— Rousseau,  Contrat  Social. 

” Vous  etes  heureux  de  vivre  dans  un  siecle  et  dans  un  pays  qui  a su 
rapeller  les  hommes  a la  nature  et  a la  liberty.” — Robespierre, 
Speech  of  May  /,  1794. 

The  Contrat  Social.  Its  style  and  its  eloquence.  Its  rela- 
tions to  Rousseau’s  other  writings.  The  past  history  of  the 
theory.  How  Rousseau’s  work,  though  it  was  the  climax  of 
the  theory,  differed  from  that  of  Locke  and  Hobbes. 

A description  of  the  theory.  Its  dual  origin.  It  was 

{a)  The  old  Pagan  theory  in  its  maxims,  in  its  practical 
reasons  of  expediency,  in  its  conception  of  law. 
Examples  : the  “Natural  Law  ; “ the  extension  of 
Roman  citizenship. 
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(^)  The  heir  of  mediaeval  thought  in  its  conception  of 
human  dignity,  in  its  idea  of  right  and  wrong  (as 
opposed  to  mere  expediency),  in  its  noble  concep- 
tion of  the  perfect  citizen,  in  its  dogmatic  assertion, 
in  its  symbolic  idea  of  original  perfection,  and  above 
all,  in  its  central  idea  of  ''government  by  consent 
subject  to  a moral  law  which  is  in  every  many 
Examples  from  the  mediaeval  social  science. 

Main  opponent  of  this  theory,  the  Voltairean  school, 
“ The  spirit  which  always  says  no.”  Classes  to  which  this 
school  especially  appealed.  Its  religious  attitude  compared 
with  that  of  Rousseau’s  theory.  Its  native  weakness  in  the 
presence  of  a strong  creative  spirit  like  that  of  Rousseau. 

The  next  three  lectures  will  deal  with  the  work  of  this 
theory  as  a constructive  force.  Its  triumph  over  the  various 
opposing  theories,  and  its  v/ork  in  forming  the  military  pro- 
paganda of  the  Revolution. 

AUTHORITIES. 

*R0USSEAU : ‘ ‘ Contrat  Social.  ’ ’ 

AuberTin  : “ L’Esprit  Public  au  XVIII  me  Siecle.” 

Morse  Stephens  : “French  Revolution.” 

*Mrs.  Gardiner  : “ French  Revolution  ” (Epoch  Series). 
Taine  : “ Ancien  Regime  ” (translated). 

* Locke:  “ Essays  on  Civil  Government.” 

*Mori.Ey  : ‘ ‘ Rousseau 


LECTURE  IV. 

Revolution  in  Action. 

(i)  1789-1792. 

“ He  had  learned  by  experience  that  nothing  in  Politics  can  ever 
be  absolutely  perfect,  and  that  the  secret  of  true  statesmanship  is  to 
make  such  a compromise  between  conflicting  ideals  and  conflicting 
purposes  as  will  best  secure  the  cause  of  good  government.” — Morse 
Stephens  {on  Mirabeau). 
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Reasons  for  choosing  final  date.  December,  1 792-J anuary, 
1793,  marks  the  division  between  the  first  and  the  second 
parts  of  the  active  Revolution.  Former  a period  of  approxi- 
mate unanimity^  latter  (1792-1794)  a period  of  conflict 
between  the  Republican  groups. 

Infinity  of  detail.  Necessity  of  choosing  guiding  lines  in 
the  subject.  The  thread  connecting  these  first  three  years 
is  the  tendency  to  extremism,  largely  motived  by  foreign 
aggression  and  vigorously  combatted  till  actual  war  oc- 
curs. 

Three  great  periods : 

{a)  The  ‘ ‘ two  years  ’ ’ attempt  at  freedom  under  a national 
monarchy.  This  is  the  epoch  of  Mirabeau.  So  long 
as  he  lives,  a ‘ ‘ constitutional’  ’ solution  was  possible. 
The  kind  of  man  Mirabeau  was.  The  elections  of 
April,  1789.  The  oath  taken  in  the  Tennis  Court. 
Paris  and  Versailles  at  the  end  of  June.  The  Re- 
volt of  July,  1789,  and  the  taking  of  the  Bastille. 
The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  in  August. 
Paris  marches  on  Versailles.  The  King  in  Paris, 
October,  1789.  The  Court  begins  to  resist  (winter 
of  1789-90).  Mirabeau  comes  in  to  compromise. 
The  Constructive  movement  begins,  summer  of 
1790.  The  new  Administration.  The  religious 
liberty.  The  Federation  of  July,  1790.  The 
definite  threat  of  war  results  in  first  appearance,  of 
the  Extreme  Theories.  Mirabeau  struggles  against 
their  exponents  (winter  1790-91).  And  dies  (April, 
1791).  Then  conservatism  becomes  impossible. 

(fi)  Monarchy  against  Republicanism  (one  year).  The 
King  declares  himself  a prisoner.  Flies  to 
Varennes.  Is  brought  back  (June,  1791).  The 
declaration  of  Pilnitz.,  results  in  power  of  the 
Girondins.  What  they  represented.  They  hold 
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France  (March,  1792).  Declare  war  (April, 
1792). 

(c)  Period  which  produces  the  Republic  (six  months). 
The  Invasion  produces  the  triumph  of  the  Extremists. 
Brunswick  and  the  tenth  of  August.  Fall  of 
Verdun.  Consequent  massacres  of  September. 
Valmy.  Convention  meets,  and  declares  the  Re- 
public. Jemmappes.  The  French  forces  cross  the 
frontier.  The  King  is  put  on  his  trial.  Robes- 
pierre’s influence.  Danton.  Execution  of  the 
King  (January  21,  1793)- 

AUTHORITIES. 

Morse  Stephens  : “ Orators  of  the  French  Revolution.” 

Morse  Stephens  : “ French  Revolution.” 

Mrs.  Gardiner  : “ French  Revolution  ” (Epoch  Series). 

*“Era  of  Revolutionary  France  ” (Cambridge  Historical  Series). 
Martin  : “ Histoire  de  la  France.” 

Fyefe  : “ Modern  Europe.” 

Lodge  : “Modern  Europe”  (Students’  Hume). 

^MaeeET  : “ French  Revolution.” 


LECTURE  V. 

The  Revolution  in  Action. 

(ii)  1793-1794. 

” You — who  think  of  gold  only — do  not  imagine  that  your  hordes 
are  in  danger.  No  Revolution  was  needed  to  prove  that  a dispropor- 
tion of  fortunes  was  at  the  root  of  many  evils  and  of  many  crimes. 
But  equality  of  fortune  even  for  a national  object  is  a chimera,  for  the 
end  of  individual  happiness  it  is  useless.  Our  desire  is  to  make  pov- 
erty honorable,  not  to  attack  wealth  as  wealth.” — Robespierre, 
Speech  in  April,  1793. 
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Reasons  for  taking  date  1794  as  an  end.  The  work  was 
then  done.  What  remained  was  to  undo  the  errors  alone. 
Till  1794  it  is  the  period  of  Robespierre  and  of  the  Terror. 

The  triple  danger  which  menaced  the  new  state  of  things, 
— Lyons,  La  Vendee,  the  foreigners.  Dumouriez’s  treason 
(spring,  1793).  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  The 
arrest  of  the  Girondins  in  J une. 

Marat  and  Charlotte  Corday.  The  beginning  of  a mili- 
tary organization.  Carnot.  The  Terror  is  active  in  Sep- 
tember, its  nature  and  causes. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  Terror.  The  Queen  (October  16) 
and  the  Girondins  (October  30)  are  executed.  The  new 
Calendar.  The  Feast  of  Reason.  The  external  victories. 
Carrier  at  Nantes  (winter  of  1793).  The  reaction  against 
the  Terror  is  headed  by  Robespierre.  The  executions  of 
early  1794.  Hebert,  Dan  ton,  Desmoulins.  Robespierre 
stands  alone.  Estimate  of  his  character  and  of  his  political 
ideal.  He  concentrates  the  political  action  in  Paris,  conse- 
quent number  of  executions.  His  rule  grows  intolerable. 
The  convention  conspires  against  him. 

“Thermidor.”  Execution  of  St.  Just  and  of  Robes- 
pierre. 

What  this  reaction  might  have  created.  What  it  actually 
did  create.  Michelet’s  judgment  on  it ; it  is  the  end  of  the 
internal  Revolution. 


AUTHORITIES. 

Morse  Stephens : “Orators  of  the  French  Revolution.” 
Morse  Stephens  : “ French  Revolution.” 

Mrs.  Gardiner  : “ French  Revolution  ” (Epoch  Series). 

*“  Era  of  Revolutionary  France  ” (Cambridge  Historical  Series). 
Martin  : “ Histoire  de  la  France.” 

Fyfee  : “ Modern  Europe.” 

*Lodge  : “ Modern  Europe  ” (Students’  Hume). 

♦Maeeet  : “ French  Revolution.” 


I.ECTURE  VI. 

The  Vv^ars  of  the  Revolution. 

“ It  was  by  a convulsion  that  we  overthrew  despotism  ; we  need 
some  such  other  convulsion  to  push  the  foreign  despots  back.  Peoples 
who  win  liberty  preserve  it  thus — by  going  to  meet  their  enemies  and 
by  anticipating  attack.  The  French  people  has  chosen  to  be  free. 
By  such  action  it  will  remain  free.” — Danton,  in  August^  1792. 

” There  was  on  that  day  (13  Vendemiaire  of  the  year  III)  nothing 
of  that  hesitation  and  bungling  which  marks  most  civil  wars.  The 
strategy  which  was  to  break  the  Austrian  and  the  Russian  at  Marengo 
and  at  Austerlitz  had  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  soldier 
had  learnt  his  trade  in  defence  of  the  Republic  ; he  now  saw  that  the 
same  art  could  make  him  her  master.” — Edgar  Quinet,  French 
Revolution. 

The  scope  of  the  lecture.  Three  years  of  war,  1792-1795; 
earlier  the  fighting  had  not  begun,  later  it  was  no  longer 
revolutionary  alone.  One  main  thread  connects  all  the  mil- 
itary story  of  these  three  years.  The  citizen  and  the  soldier 
cease  to  be  one,  until  at  last  the  soldier  conquers  the  citizen. 
Two  main  causes  of  this. 

{cl)  The  energy  which  had  created  the  Republic  and 
broken  attack  upon  it  in  the  East  and  West  was 
continuing  as  a useless  power  and  creating  anarchy. 
Therefore  the  military  party  had  a great  national 
sentiment  at  its  back  when  it  restored  order  in  1795. 

{b)  The  foreign  aggression  kept  the  military  spirit  alive 
at  an  epoch  when  the  men  would  naturally  have 
gone  back  home  and  become  civilians  again.  The 
attitude  of  Europe  turned  the  volunteer  into  the 
veteran. 

The  first  attack.  Vendee  on  the  West,  invasion  of  the 
East.  Its  coincidence  with  the  best  phase  in  the  process  of 
reform.  It  was  largely  the  cause  of  subsequent  excesses. 
Examples  of  the  method  of  this  attack.  The  Duke  of 
Brunswick’s  manifesto.  The  warfare  of  the  irregular  troops 
in  Vendee.  The  attack  is  nearly  successful.  Reasons  of 
this.  The  quality  of  the  Army.  The  lowest  point  reached 
in  July,  1793. 
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The  expansion.  Its  cause,  the  organization  of  August, 
’93.  Immediate  change  to  success  from  failures.  Tyons, 
Wattignies,  Te  Mans.  They  assume  the  aggressive  on  all 
sides,  on  the  Meuse,  on  the  Rhine.  They  are  completely 
successful  in  the  Civil  War  of  the  West. 

The  first  general  peace.  Its  effect  upon  the  nation;  the 
army  returns  to  Paris.  It  is  the  first  true  weapon  which 
France  has  found  since  ’92  with  which  to  coerce  the  mob  of 
Paris.  Vendemiaire  (October,  ’95).  The  wars  that  follow 
are  Napoleon’s,  and  the  Revolution  is  only  part  of  their 
inspiration. 


AUTHORITIES. 

Morse  Stephens  ; “ French  Revolution.” 

Mrs.  Gardiner:  “ French  Revolution  ” (Epoch  Series). 

“ Era  of  Revolutionary  France  ” (Cambridge  Historical  Series). 
CareyeE  : “ French  Revolution.” 

Martin  : “ Histoire  de  la  France.” 

Fyffe  : “ Modern  Europe.” 

Lodge:  “ Modern  Europe  ” (Students’  Hume). 
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Subjects  for  Essays. 

FIRST  lecture. 

1.  Describe  the  conditions  obtaining  in  a French  village  toward  the 

end  of  the  eighteenth  century — its  government  and  social  life. 

2.  How  far,  in  your  opinion,  did  the  Executive  under  the  old  regime 

(the  king  and  his  advisers)  desire  the  continuance  of  that  form  of 
government  in  the  years  1787-89? 

3.  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  a sharp  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 

the  political  and  the  economic  evil  in  any  society?  Give 
examples. 

4.  Enumerate  and  discuss  the  various  privileges  of  the  French  aris- 

tocracy immediately  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Which  of  them,  in 
your  opinion,  might  have  been  left  untouched  without  permanent 
harm  to  the  nation  ? 


SECOND  LECTURE. 

1.  What  proofs  can  be  given  of  the  homogeneity  of  the  French  nation 

to-day  ? Do  you  consider  the  estimate  of  its  extreme  unity  given 
in  the  lecture  correct  ? 

2.  Point  out  what,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 

tages of  an  extreme  simplicity  in  the  organization  of  government. 

3.  Contrast  in  the  matter  of  simplicity  and  centralization  of  govern- 

ment the  system  obtaining  in  the  United  States  with  that  obtain- 
ing in  modern  France. 

4.  What  conditions  would,  in  your  opinion,  flow  from  such  a division 

of  the  soil  in  any  State  as  would  put  nearly  every  citizen  in  pos- 
session of  land  ? Give  examples,  if  possible,  to  support  your 
theory. 

5.  “The  magic  of  property  turns  sand  into  gold”  (Arthur  Young’s 

“ Travels  in  France”).  Discuss  this. 


THIRD  LECTURE. 

1.  State  generally  the  marks,  as  you  find  them,  of  Rousseau’s  writing. 

2.  State  the  theory,  as  clearly  as  possible,  of  the  social  contract,  and 

show  what  relation  it  has  to  the  modern  theory  of  the  State  in  ^ 
America. 


3-  How  far,  in  your  opinion,  do  the  sentiments  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  come  from  the  English  school  of  sociology  and  how 
far  from  Rousseau  ? 

4.  Criticise  Rousseau’s  theory  of  government  from  the  point  of  view 

of— a,  its  estimate  of  the  average  citizen;  its  practical  effect, 
tested  by  experience. 

5.  Write  an  essay  on  Rousseau’s  Eife  and  Character. 


FOURTH  EECTURE. 

1.  Describe  Mirabeau,  and  say  how  far  you  consider  his  position  to  be 

one  of  personal  conviction. 

2.  “If  Mirabeau  had  lived  France  would  have  had  constitutional 

monarchy.”  Discuss  this. 

3.  How  far  do  you  consider  the  king  to  blame  in  his  actual  direction 

of  affairs  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  ? 

4.  What  estimate  do  you  make  of  the  king’s  sincerity  in  his  attitude 

at  the  opening  of  the  year  1791  and  until  his  flight  ? 

5.  Why  did  the  Extreme  party  triumph  at  the  moment  of  the  inva- 

sion ? 

6.  Sum  up  the  argument  for  or  against  the  execution  of  Eouis  XVI. , 

regarded  impassionately  as  a matter  of  justice. 


FIFTH  LECTURE. 

1.  How  far  do  you  regard  Carlyle’s  estimate  of  Robespierre  as  correct? 

2.  “ Thus  perished  this  great  man;  and  the  kings  of  Europe  breathed 

in  safety  ” (Michelet’s  description  of  the  execution  of  Robes- 
pierre). How  far  is  this  exaggerated  view  of  Robespierre’s  impor- 
tance borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  later  Revolution  ? 

3.  Why,  in  your  opinion,  did  Robespierre  go  from  one  execution  to 

another  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  until  he  became  reckless  of  human 
life? 

4.  How  far  were  the  Extremists  justified  in  establishing  the  Reign  of 

Terror,  and  did  they,  in  your  opinion,  intend  it  to  be  a purely 
temporary  expedient  ? 

5.  Was  it  a local  or  national  sentiment  which  upset  the  Extremists  in 

Thermidor  ? 


SYLLABI.  SERIES  B.  1892-93. 


No.  I.  American  Statesmen.  F.  N.  Thorpe,  Ph.  D., $010 

“ 2.  Astronomy.  C.  A.  Young,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D ao 

“ 3.  The  Making  of  a Federal  Republic.  W.  C.  Webster,  M.  A., 10 

“ 4.  English  History  as  Illustrated  by  Shakespeare’s  Plays.  Beverley  E. 

Warner,  M.  A., 10 

“ 5.  The  Development  of  the  United  States.*'  E.  D.  Warfield,  LL.  D.,  ...  10 

“ 6.  American  Authors.  J.  H.  Penniman,  B A., 10 

“ 7.  Florentine  History.  W.  Hudson  Shaw,  M.  A., 20 

“ 8.  Art  of  Music.  Hugh  A.  Clarke,  Mus.  D., 10 

“ 9.  Prose  Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  H.  W.  Rolfe,  M.  A.,  . . . . 10 

“ 10.  Puritan  Revolution.  W.  Hudson  Shaw,  M.  A.,- 10 

“ II.  Electricity.  Geo.  S.  Hull,  Ph.  D., 10 

“ 12.  Age  of  Elizabeth.  W.  Hudson  Shaw,  M.  A., lo 

“ 13.  Causes  of  National  Prosperity.  Edward  T.  Devine,  Ph.  D., lo 

“ 14.  Development  of  American  Nationality.  J.  L.  Stewart,  Ph.  B.,  , . . , 15 

“ 15.  History  of  American  Literature.  R.  E.  Thompson,  S.  T.  D 10 

16.  History  of  Venice.  W.  Hudson  Shaw,  M.  A 25 

**  17.  English  Social  Reformers.  W.  Hudson  Shaw,  M.  A 10 

“ 18.  Birth  of  American  Institutions.  Edwin  E.  Sparks,  M.  A., 15 

“ 19.  American  Political  History.  L.  P.  Powell,  B.  A., 15 

**  20.  United  States  History.  C.  F.  A.  Currier, 10 


SERIES  C.  1893-94. 


No.  I.  The  Protestant  Reformation.  J.  H.  Dubbs,  D.  D.,  , , 15 

*'  2.  Shakespeare.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Ph.  D., 10 

“ 3.  Electricity.  William  L.  Puffer,  • . . 10 

“ 4.  Topics  in  Algebra.  Edwin  S.  Crawley,  B.  S., 23 

“ 5.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost  and  Goldsmith.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Ph.  D.,  . . 15 

" 6.  Life  in  Ancient  Cities.  Edmund  M.  Hyde,  Ph.  D., 10 

“ 7.  Reformation,  Historically  Considered.  C.  M.  Andrews,  Ph.  D.,  ....  15 

“ 8.  Some  Formative  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  American  Union.  John 

Fiske,  M.  a., 10 

9.  English  Novelists.  Josiah  H.  Penniman,  B.  A., 15 

“ 10.  Literary  Study  of  Homer.  Wm.  C.  Lawton,  B.  A., 10 

**  II.  Egypt  and  Israel.  Robt.  W.  Rogers,  Ph.  D., 15 

“ 12.  Comparative  Religion.  R.  E.  Thompson,  S.  T.  D., . 

“ 13.  The  Problem  of  Money.  H.  H.  Powers,  M.  A., xo 

“ 14.  Experimental  Psychology.  Lightner  Witmer,  Ph.  D., 19 

“ 15.  Citizenship  and  Government.  Edward  T.  Devine,  Ph.  D 10 


SERIES  D.  1894-95. 


No.  I.  Early  English  Literature.  W.  Clarke  Robinson,  Ph.  D., 15 

“ 2.  Browning  and  Tennyson.  Stockton  Axson,  M.  A., 10 

“ 3.  Money  and  Banking.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  S.  T.  D., lo 

“ 4.  Poetry  and  Romance  in  New  England.  William  Cranston  Lawton,  B.  A.,  15 

“ 5.  Development  of  Classical  Music  from  Palestrina  to  Beethoven.  Thomas 

Whitney  Surette 10 

“ 6.  Bayard  Taylor  and  his  Friends.  Albert  H.  Smyth,  B.  A 10 

“ 7.  First  Quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  the  United  States.  John  Bach 

McMaster,  Ph.  D., 10 

“ 8.  Representative  English  Authors  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Henry  W. 

Rolfe,  M.  A., 15 

**  9.  The  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century — Wordsworth,  Byron,  Shelley, 

Browning,  Tennyson.  Stockton  Axson,  10 

“ 10.  The  Making  of  England,  449-1215.  W.  Hudson  Shaw,  M.  A., 20 

“ ii.  Mediaeval  England,  1215-1514.  W.  Hudson  Shaw,  M.  A., 25 

“ 12.  English  History.  Edward  P.  Cheyney,  M.  A., so 

“ 13.  The  American  Railway.  Emory  R.  Johnson,  Ph.  D., lo 

“ 14.  The  American  Citizen.  Albert  A.  Bird,  Ph.  D SO 

“ 15.  Special  Studies  in  English  Literature.  Alfred  Cope  Garrett,  Ph.  D.,  so 

“ 16.  Certain  Poets  and  Prose  Writers  of  New  England.  Henry  W.  Rolfe, 

M.  A 15 

**  17.  Puritan  Revolution.  Frederick  W.  Nicolls, IS 

*'  18  Current  Topics.  Lindley  Miller  Keasbey,  Ph.  D 10 

“ 19.  The  Life  of  Plants.  William  P.  Wilson,  Sc.  D., 10 

" 20  Between  the  Two  Wars— 1812-1860.  Henry  W.  Elson,  M.  A., to 


SERIES  E.  1895-96. 


E.  No.  j. 

" 2. 

“ 3. 
“ 4. 


*3- 

‘ 14. 

‘ IS- 
‘ 16. 

* 17. 
« 18. 


F.  No. 


Representative  Americans.  Edward  T.  Devine,  Ph.  D., ^ to 

History  of  English  Literature.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  S.  T.  D., 10 

The  Age  of  Elizabeth.  Ethblbhrt  D.  Warfield,  LL.  D., 10 

The  Making  of  English  Literature.  Clarence  G.  Child,  Ph.  D., 10 

Historical  Sociology : Family,  State  and  Church.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson, 

S.  T.  D., 10 

General  Astronomy.  James  E.  Keeler,  Sc.  D., 10 

Evenings  in  Geology.  J.  H.  Pillsbury,  M.  A., 10 

Great  Leaders  of  Political  Thought.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Ph.  D., 10 

Some  Historical  and  Literary  Movements  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  James 

Harvey  Robinson,  Ph.  D.,  and  Stockton  Axson,  M.  A 10 

Great  Englishmen.  W.  Hudson  Shaw,  M.  A., 10 

Municipal  Government  in  Philadelphia.  Albert  A.  Bird,  Ph.  D., 10 

Current  Topics.  Joseph  French  Johnson,  B.  A., lo 

History  of  Ireland.  W.  Hudson  Shaw,  M.  A., 15 

The  Reformation  and  the  Revolution,  1529-1689.  W.  Hudson  Shaw,  M.  A., . . 25 

History  of  England  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Tudor  Despotism.  John 

W.  Perrin,  Ph.  D., lo 

The  Causes  of  the  Unequal  Distribution  of  Wealth.  William  Morse  Cole, 

B.  A., xj 

Historical  Conception  of  English  Character  and  Citizenship.  C.  R Ashbeb, 

M.  A to 

The  Italian  Pictures  in  the  London  National  Gallery.  J.  Wells,  M.  A.  , , , , 15 

SERIES  F.  1896-97. 

The  French  Revolution.  Hilaire  Belloc 10 

Debt  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  Rome.  W.  H.  Goodyear,  M.  A 10 

The  Development  of  Music.  Thomas  W.  Surette 10 

Italian  Art  and  Paintings  of  the  Old  Masters.  W.  H.  Goodyear,  M.  A.  . . . 20. 

Debt  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  Egypt.  W.  H.  Goodyear,  M.  A 10 

France  in  the  Nineteenth  Century — 1814-1890.  John  W.  Perrin,  Ph.  D.  . . . 10 

Seventeenth  Century  Literature.  Clarence  G.  Child,  Ph.  D 10 

The  Principles  of  Money  Applied  to  Current  Problems.  Joseph  French 

Johnson,  B.  A 20 

Greek  Religion  and  Poetry.  John  H.  Wright 10 

English  Institutions.  Graham  Wallas,  M.  A 15 

Economics.  Edward  T.  Devine,  Ph.  D aa 

The  Great  Republic  in  Its  Youth.  Henry  W.  Elson,  M.  A 10 

The  Crusades.  Hilaire  Belloc 10 

Geology,  with  Special  Descriptions  of  Formations  near  Pittsburg. 

B.  C.  JiLLSON,  Ph.  D 10 

The  Story  of  the  English  Towns.  Graham  Wallas,  M.  A 20 

Six  American  State  Papers.  John  Bach  McMaster,  Ph.  D 10 

Representative  Frenchmen.  Hilaire  Belloc 

Constitutional  HLstory  of  the  United  States.  William  M.  Cole,  M.  A.  . . . lo 

Physics.  William  F.  Magie,  Ph.  D 15 

The  Crusades.  Dana  C.  Munro,  M.  A 10 

Great  Britain  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  E.  P.  Cheyney,  M.  A 10 

Romantic  and  Dramatic  Music.  Thomas  W.  Surette 10 

English  Literature  from  Shakespeare  to  Tennyson.  Albert  H.  Smyth, 

B.  A 10 
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